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FoREWworRD: When some of the thrifty house- 
wives in the neighborhood heard that I plan- 
ned to study for twelve weeks at a near-by 
university, they tried to comment politely upon 
the project; but they did wonder why a woman 
of forty-five, with three children, chickens, 
Jerseys, a fruit farm and a commuting hus- 
band, “hankered fer more larnin’.”’ 

The results of that study have so illumi- 
nated the past and present, and so inspired 
intelligent hope for the future, that I feel 
“whereas I was blind, now I see.” 

Perhaps my humble experience here related 
may bring new vision to some teacher or 
mother longing for keener insight and better 
understanding. 


‘* Arise, shine, for thy light has come.’’ 


If, by some magic, these words could 
have been lifted out of their historic set- 
ting and applied to us upon our commence- 
ment day, not the least shaduw of a ques- 
tion would have 
horizon. 


crossed our mental 
Were we not to arise in a new sense, 
were we not to shine, had not the light of 


learning come to us? 

Most young people just out of college do 
sincerely try to rise to meet opportunity ; 
if they shine, it is generally by reflected 


light absorbed from books and instructors; 
but the inward light of understanding 
comes only with the experience of passing 
years. 

Such a flood of light has come from this 
present study of ‘‘Children’s Literature,”’ 
that it has brought me regret for my past 
as a teacher, but joy in my future oppor- 
tunity as a mother. Under this new 
illumination, my decade of teaching takes 
on a rather drab hue brightened only here 
and there by spots of color. 

In a certain high school of modest di- 
mensions, the four years of Latin and two 
years of German fell to my lot. Oft-times, 
the same student took the entire six years 
of work; this incaleulable opportunity 
offered me, to stress the great values in 
life, was only dimly apprehended at the 
time. My only hope is that the memory 
of my real friendship for each one will 
blot out the recollection of the brainfuls 
of non-essentials which they were bidden 
to bear about with them, at least till the 
day of reckoning. 

If another decade of teaching should 
confront me armed with greater inspira- 
tion and better understanding, and re- 
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inforeed by Smith, Hosic, Leonard, and by 
Miss Lommen’s lectures, I should attack 
the problem from different 


an entirely 


angle. 

From the reading and observation con- 
nected with this course, I conclude that an 
atmosphere of happiness prevails in the 
successful school room, and that the radiat 
ing center of this happy spirit must be the 
teacher. 

Therefore, to mingle with 
understand Nature’s ways, to live more 
fully and more joyously, would serve this 
purpose far better than to seclude oneself 
daily to correct stacks of papers. Never 
again should I be addicted to the ‘‘paper’”’ 
habit !! 


people, to 


o * » * * . * 


Our first home-making project after our 
marriage was to unpack and arrange our 
books; I did hope ‘‘John’s’’ box was full 
of history, biography, travel, ete. to offset 
my poetry; but no! three-fourths of his 
box was poetry, too. 

‘‘John, how do you happen to have so 
much poetry?’’ 

**Like it 


you?’’ 


best,’’ he answered, ‘‘Don’t 

What a happy light would have dis- 
pelled any shadow of disappointment on 
my part, if I had known that, ‘‘To love 
the poets is a certificate to munhood.’’ 

Soon ‘‘books of power’’ gathered the 
dust; ‘‘books of knowledge’’ had to help 
find the answers to ‘‘what shall we eat, 
what shall we drink and wherewithal shall 
we be clothed?’’ Following in the wake 
of these books, came a list of works on the 
eare and feeding of children. 

After ‘‘chewing’’ the 
contents of these treatises, I turned with 
joy to jingling off ‘‘ Mother Goose’’ rhymes 
to my little new audience of two. The 
younger of. the two children, John, Jr., 
marked these 
jingles; he repeated them continually, till 


and ‘‘digesting’’ 


showed a fondness for 
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they became a part of his life. Now, at the 
age of eight, he is exceptionally fond of 
poetry. 

As the children grew older, I told them 
rature stories, Bible stories and fairy tales; 
then I began to read simple versions of 
the above, together with Field, Stevenson, 
also animal stories of Bailey and Burgess. 
Later they could read some for themselves 
in ‘‘My Book-House’’ and ‘‘Little Jour- 
neys Through Bookland.’’ The children 
had been given somewhat of a foundation, 
so in the press of extra demands upon my 
time made by our new home project, I left 
their literary training to the school. 

This twenty-five acre plot had to be 
stocked with best plums, apples, berries, a 
few Jerseys, and poultry; consequently, 
another type of reading matter claimed 
our attention. 

New light from this course in ‘‘Chil- 
dren’s Literature’’ has discovered to me, 
new opportunities; for the present, we two 
parents have 
journals, 


packed 
Jersey 


our trade 
horticultural 
magazines, ete., and have turned again to 
the enjoyment of poetry. We feel on 
with Masters, Frost, 
Robinson and are civil to Sandberg; we 
are also reading the psychology of adoles- 
cence and the Atlantic. We are taking 
delight in reading aloud to the 
eircle’’ in 
Nights’’ 
given the children such enjoyment! 
Authorities read in this literature course 
declare we should read for the whole pic- 
ture, so we do not interrupt the children’s 
thinking processes by explanations. 


away 
bulletins, 


speaking terms 


** family 
the early evening. ‘‘ Arabian 
and have 


‘*Robinson Crusoe’’ 


Last fall, I began to read Evangeline to 
the children, stopping to explain, now and 
then. John, Jr., stood it awhile, then ask- 
ed to be excused, but said he would be 
[ did 
‘‘drive on,’’ but with a question in my 
mind. 


glad to stay if I would ‘‘drive on.’’ 


This question, however, has re- 
ceived a complete and satisfactory answer 
in this semester’s study. 














Since new vision directed back over the 
past detects failure on my part to give my 
students a new appreciation of loyalty, 
reverence, filial devotion, and the sanctity 
of the love passion, found just beneath the 
surface of much literature, I cannot like- 
wise afford to miss a second opportunity 
with my own children; they shall be train- 
ed to love the books that present the best 
ideals and principles of living. 

According to Leonard, these children are 
approaching the time when life tastes are 
formed; after reading the really fine and 
sane literature suited to them as furnished 
in earefully selected book lists, they will 


scorn the ‘‘trashy love-story’’ or the 
‘‘blood and thunder adventurer.’’ 
Ellen Elizabeth, aged eleven, already 


shows decided interest in the love stories 
of Aleott and Montgomery. According to 
Phillpott and Arnold, both boys and girls 
ean be kept so busy and interested in 
books treating of home-life, school-life, 
sports, travel, and achievements of real, 
heroie characters, such as Dr. Grenfel, that 
this love-story craze can be postponed until 
the boy or girl is old enough to have larger 
experiences and better judgment. To this 
end, the children shall have their 
book-ease, and only the books which we two 
parents have read, shall gradually find 
place there. 


own 


If my former students have forgotten 
their slight acquaintance with mythology 
made during their Latin course—at least 
this little home class shall have the joy of 
the thorough knowledge of the ways and 
doings of the deities. Even now, Ellen 
Elizabeth is sure that myths are far su- 
perior to ordinary fairy tales. 

During the summer, we shall wateh 
Phoebus Apollo start across the sky in his 
chariot of fire, accompanied by the gaily 
attired Hours; the gentle Diana will sail 
along in her silver skiff, and often Jupiter 
will hurl his thunder bolts. All our woods 
and streams and lakes will be haunted by 
nymphs. 
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When we wish to see how artists have 
represented these mythological characters, 
we shall make a trip to the State Capitol 
or some art gallery. Familiar acquaint- 
ance with mythology will bring added joy 
and understanding to much in literature 
that would otherwise remain a_ sealed 
secret. 

In the press of this busy, new life here, 
five-year-old Ruth had been left to pick 
up what she could from the other two chil- 
dren; they had read nature stories to her 
and whatever else happened to suit their 
fancy ; she often looked puzzled but at least 
enjoyed the sound of their voices as they 
read. She had learned a few ‘‘ Mother 
Goose’’ rhymes by chance; to tell the truth, 
little had been purposely done for the 
youngest member of this family. I real- 
ized with a pang of regret that our illus- 
trated ‘‘Mother Goose’’ had never been 
unpacked since our coming here. When I 
gave it to her, she seized upon it and spent 
hours over the lovely pictures, begging 
everyone within range to read her the 
rhymes. Two or three readings sufficed ; 
Ruth is now the family authority on 
‘Mother Goose.’’ 


When we are alone, I tell her fairy 
stories; she is enraptured; the greater her 
joy, the deeper my regret at neglecting 
this little hungering mind. I have given 
up all community activities for the present, 
so that she and I may have the rest of this 
precious year together over books—the 
school will claim her in the fall. 

Returns from this investment of time 
are already being realized; this little girl’s 
life seems completely happy now; she 
never asks what she shall play, she invents 
her own amusements. Yesterday, while I 
was extra busy, she passed the time ac- 
cording to her own devices; paper, crayon 
and scissors worked a miracle guided by 
her head and hand; the three bears, table, 
bowls, chairs, beds, and even the naughty 
old woman gave her material for a queer 
little drama. - The bears walked into the 





woods and in their absence the old woman 
made her tour of inspection; when the 
bears returned the old woman had to pay 
the penalty, she was hurried off to the 
kitchen range and was no more. 

Her father has noticed that she is using 
many and expressions, for 


new words 


instance, if her food suits her it is, ‘‘not 
too hot, nor too cold, but just right.”’ 

She is greatly delighted with—‘‘ Mr. and 
Mrs. Vinegar’’ and is so amused and yet 
so sorry that Mr. Vinegar didn’t have more 
sense; ‘‘it served him just right that Mrs. 
Vinegar broke his bones for him.’”’ 

Now, instead of considering my work 
largely done for the children, I am con- 
the 
begin to prepare them to receive the joys 
and benefits of excellent literature. Life 
is rich and full to overflowing with various 


vineed that this is erucial time to 


treasure, and I see clearly now that the 
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way of fine literature leads directly to the 
discovery of this wealth. 

We covet for these three children all 
that Mr. Smith says can be done for them 
by literature, except that in the case of 
children the results would become appar- 
ent in the reverse order, or at least, so it 
seems. 

Much reading of worthy books would 
add to the child’s ability to express him- 
this the 


stages of development when the little ones 


self ; result is noticed in early 


must even be read to. We want them to 
realize the glory of the commonplace, to 
know the great past, to protect themselves 
by better knowledge of human nature, and 
at the same time to enjoy people the better 
beeause of this knowledge—and lastly and 
all the time, we long for them to keep be- 
fore their eyes the clear vision of the ideal. 


SAMANTHY ANNE 


6. @. 
HERE IS no doll I love so much 


As this little doll that needs a erutch. 


She lost a leg, and then an arm— 


Certain 


And oh, I fear some dreadful harm 
May yet befall Samanthy Anne, 


So I euddle her up as best I can. 














ENGLISH AND GEOGRAPHY PROJECT—GRADE 3A 





MARY R. PRINGLE 


Beard School, Detroit 





The study which I am about to describe 
is a project which resulted from the recog- 
nized needs of the children. 

The situation out of which the project 
grew arose in the following manner. 
Toward the end of the preceding semester 
the pupils who were then in the 3A grade 
built in the sand table Cadillae’s village. 
The class was very much interested in this 
part of its geography work and through 
the guidance of the teacher it decided to 
leave this village in the sand table to show 
the new 3A pupils entering the room what 
it had learned about the early history of 
Detroit. 

At the beginning of the second semester 
when the new 3A class entered the room 
Cadillae’s village was seen at once by the 
children. As the teacher had hoped, the 
children were keenly interested in this 
village and asked many questions about 
it. 

The of the teacher was to create 
about the children such an atmosphere of 
the subject in hand that the children’s 
interest and enthusiasm would be properly 
kindled. 

A. Children’s Purpose 


aim 


1. As a result of the interest aroused by 


Cadillae’s village, pictures, specimens, 


books, silent reading lessons, and stories 
told by the teachers, the children’s purpose 
at first was to learn all about Indian life 
and the early history of Detroit. 

2. At the suggestion of one of the pupils 
the children decided to make a ‘‘ Book of 
the Early History of Detroit’’ so that the 


children of other rooms and schools might 
know some of the more interesting facts 
they had learned about Indians and the 
early history of Detroit. 

At the time of the writing of this project, 
‘‘The Book of the Early History of De- 
troit’’ has been loaned to two Detroit 
Schools and is now being used by the 
Children’s Department of the Detroit 
Public Library. The librarian became 
interested in this book through the chil- 
dren who spent much time in the library 
searching for all sorts of Indian references 
and material. 

While the project was under way the 
supervisor of instruction, with a group of 
district principals, visited the school and 
became greatly interested in the ‘‘ Early 
History of Detroit Book’’ which the chil- 
dren were then making. At the time of 
this visit the project had been in progress 
for about three and one-half weeks and 
the children were just ‘‘full’’ of the sub- 
ject. One of the visitors told the children 
about an Indian book which he had, that 
was made and sent to him by Indian 
children, showing the work done in one of 
the Indian schools. Talking about this 
book, the children followed their visitor 
down to the front door. Finally he get 
away by promising to send the book to 
them. When this book arrived it proved 
to be intensely interesting, and did much 
to improve the handwriting of the group. 
The Indian writing was beautifully done, 
whereas this 3A class was about the poor- 
est in handwriting of any group in the 
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school. They were greatly impressed with 
the Indian children’s excellent writing and 
many of the pupils during their free time 
could be seen looking at the Indian chil- 
dren’s writing and trying to make copies 
of it. By trying to imitate this writing 
the pupils improved their own. They now 
felt a real need for learning to write well. 

3. Long before the book on the ‘‘ Early 
History of Detroit’’ had been completed, 
a keen interest had been awakened in the 
children throughout the school in the work 
which was being done by the 3A pupils. 
Children in all grades asked to be allowed 
to visit the 3A grade to see the interesting 
work that was being done there. We al- 
lowed pupils from the other rooms to visit 
the 3A grade during free time or when all 
work was finished, providing they had self- 
control enough to take care of themselves. 
Many pupils reported back to their group 
worth while experiences or knowledge that 
they received as a result of their visits. 
Of course the 3A was always glad to ex- 
plain what was being done, but they soon 
found that in order to carry on success- 
fully each day’s work as they had planned, 
they would need to limit the number of 
visitors. 

From all grades in the school, children 
commenced to bring pictures, specimens 
and books to the 3A room. Parents came 
to see what was happening in the school. 
Some of the fathers and mothers told me 
that they heard nothing but ‘‘Indians”’ 
morning, noon, and night. Other parents 
brought Indian pictures and books with 
them and told the children interesting 
stories about early Detroit. 

With the visual material from the Chil- 
dren’s Museum as a stimulus, after much 
discussion among the children and help 
from the teachers as it was needed, the 
children decided to have an Indian party— 
later called an ‘‘ Exhibit of the Early His- 
tory of Detroit.’’ 

From looking at the tags on the material 
which the children had received from the 








Art Museum, they got the idea that all 
specimens in the exhibit should be proper- 
ly labelled. They had a great deal of dif- 
ficulty in labelling their exhibits in such 
a way that their visitors would clearly 
understand what the exhibits were sup- 
posed to show. The teacher then showed 
the 3A pupils an Art Museum Catalog. 
This proved to be exactly what the chil- 
dren needed. They studied it diligently, 
and using it as a guide or pattern for their 
catalog, they at once decided to have ‘‘ An 
Exhibit of the Early History of Detroit’’ 
properly cataloged, thus enabling visitors 
to enjoy and learn all the 3A pupils had 
learned about the early history of their 
own city. 

To me, this seemed a very worth while 
purpose on the part of the children for 
they were putting their power at the 
service of others. I believe one of the 
chief purposes of education is the making 
of individuals who will be useful group 
members, whose ideal is one of co-operation 
and of service. 


B. Teachers’ Purpose 


The teachers should always aim for pur- 
posing on the part of the children. 

The teachers’ purposes in this project 
were as follows: 

1. To give the children a knowledge of 
early Indian life and customs. 

2. To create in the children a sympathy 
for the Indians. 

3. To have the children compare the 
treatment given the Indians by the French 
and the English—noting the results. 

4. To give the children a complete un- 
derstanding of the early history of De- 
troit as shown by their ability to show four 
important scenes in Detroit’s early his- 
tory. 

9d. To interest the 3A pupils so complete- 
ly with the subject in hand that they would 
wish to pass on their knowledge and en- 
joyment to others. 














6. To correlate the work in language, 
arithmetic, spelling, music. 
writing, reading, art, and health education, 
to the end that the many activities might 
enrich the experiences of the child and at 
the same time develop skill in expression. 


geography, 


C. Plans for the Exhibit 


The exhibit was planned entirely by the 
3A children. They knew how to work in 
committees as a result of festival planning 
The children decided upon everything for 
the exhibition. The teachers gave help 
only when requested to do so by the chil- 
dren. The 3A pupils made the following 
plans: 

1. To have ‘‘An Exhibit of the Early 
History of Detroit’’ for the Beard School 
pupils and their parents 
housed in the Kindergarten. 

2. To have one whole afternoon devoted 
to the exhibit. 

3. To make and send invitations. 

4. To make and give favors to all 
visitors. 


and friends, 


5. To have all work in charge of com- 

mittees. 
a. Reception. 
b. Explanation of all exhibits. 

6. To have an Indian chief and his 
squaw act as messengers to announce to 
the children when to visit the exhibit. 

7. To encourage visitors to ask ques- 
tions. 

8. To have committees in charge of each 
exhibit able to tell in an interesting man- 
ner all about their exhibit, and answer any 
questions asked of them. 

9. To have visitors come and leave ex- 
hibit informally as at a real exhibition or 
reception, no ugly formal lines. 

10. To have reception committee greet 
all visitors, make them feel welcome and 
happy. 

11. To have everybody, host, hostesses, 
and guests, polite. The children decided 


this would need to be true if the exhibit 
was to be successful. 
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12. All 3A pupils to dress as Indians— 
squaws with papooses on’ backs. 

13. All guests to wear appropriate In- 
dian headbands, ete. All guests having 
Indian suits to wear them. 

14. Boys of Grade 5A who gave Indian 
dance at Thanksgiving Festival to be -in- 
vited to give same at the exhibit. 

15. All visitors to be given catalog made 
by 3A pupils. 

16. Boys of 6A Grade to be invited to 
show at exhibit the plans and drawings and 
parts completed of a puppet theatre that 
they are building for 3A pupils. 

17. A 3A pupil to be appointed by class 
to tell visitors about puppets and how they 
are manipulated—telling how later on they 
might be able to work out a puppet play 
on the early history of Detroit. (This is 
now being done.) 


D. Aims Through Correlation 
1. LanauaGeE AIM 


1. Write invitations for exhibit. 
2. Address envelopes for invitations. 

3. Develop proper language habits— 
grammar. 

4. Develop conversation, quick thinking. 

5. Develop ability to interest others by 
expressing themselves clearly. 
tion of exhibits.) 

6. Power to tell story well enough to 
interest class—(story read in silent read- 
ing by individual pupils for benefit of 
group. ) 

7. Power to write story well—(for In- 
dian book). 


( Explana- 


8. Power to speak and write in clear, 
logical, forceful sentences. 3A pupils had 
debate. Resolved: Indian boys and girls 
had a better time than we. 

9. Power in sentence writing in answer- 
ing such questions as: Would you rather 
be a boy or girl in Detroit now or when 
the Indians lived here? Why? ete. From 
where did Cadillac come? How did Pontiae 
greet the English? 


10. Power to express theinselves’ well. 
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Class discussions—What would you have 
done had you been in Major Gladwin’s 
place? 

11. Power to get thought from stories 
read and heard as shown by their ability 
to dramatize stories or reproduce scenes. 

13. Ability to write and make a proper 
catalog. (Studied catalog of Slides and of 
Art Museum.) 


14. Power to write note of thanks to 
those loaning specimens, ete. 


15. Learned Indian poems. 
16. Dramatized and illustrated stories. 


2. SPELLING AIM 


In writing the invitations, making the 
Indian book, and making the catalog the 
children found it necessary to learn to 
spell many new words. They asked to 
have taught to them in spelling the words 
which they needed in writing their stories. 
list of words 
needed. Of course this vocabulary was in- 
creased. 


Each child made his own 


(Exhibition, catalog, host, host- 
ess, guest, papoose, etc.) 


> 


3. READING AIM 


The many delightful Indian books, with 
attractive pictures, which were brought to 
the room by the teachers and pupils dur- 
ing the project did much to stimulate chil- 
dren to read. They were very anxious to 
learn anything of interest about the peo- 
ple in whom they were so keenly interested. 
Of course silent reading played a most im- 
portant part in the motivation and interest 
in this project. Because of the children’s 
keen interest in the subject, there was, of 
course, much individual reading. 


4. GeocrRaPHyY AIM 


To teach the 3A class the early history 
of Detroit; to have the children know the 
habits and customs of the Indians; to 
teach the children to have sympathy for 
the Indians and the early settlers and to 
compare the mode of living in early De- 
troit with our mode of living today. 
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A study was made of the products raised 
in Michigan now as compared with what 
the Indian raised. There was also a dis- 
cussion of what the Indian may have 
taught the white man about planting and 
farming. What has the Indian learned 
from the white man? 


5. History Aim 


From previous work the children knew 
that there was a stereopticon catalog in the 
office. They borrowed this catalog to see 
if they could find any slides on the his- 
tory of Detroit. Using the catalog each 
child in the class chose one slide which he 
volunteered to tell the class about. The 
slides were brought to the school several 
days before the stereopticon lesson was to 
be given. Each child looked over his 
slide and through help from the librarian, 
teacher, and references found in the li- 
brary, each child gave a very interesting 
and instructive talk on his slide. By the 
use of the stereopticon the children also 
prepared a good lesson entitled, ‘‘A Trip 
to Belle Isle.’’ 


6. ARITHMETIC AIM 


Indians traded with wampum (beads). 
The children had many interesting arith- 
metic lessons of this kind in which they 
bought and sold Indian products with In- 
dian money. 

The committee in charge of the number 
of favors and catalogs to be made had a 
very difficult task in trying to determine 
how many of each were needed and when 
they had enough made, how many each 
member of the class would need to make. 
etc. As the day for the exhibition ap- 
proached, the group was much dissatisfied 
with the catalog committee as they were 
not sure how many catalogs they needed, 
nor how many had been made. Finally 
some one suggested that the chairman of 
the committee go to each of the rooms 
and find out how many pupils were in each 
of the rooms and how many parents from 

















each of the rooms were coming. When 
these figures were obtained, they had much 
confusion in attempting to assemble them. 
It was several days before any two agreed 
as to the total figure. Older brothers and 
sisters, fathers and mothers, were asked to 
help. Finally some one suggested that 
they put these figures on the board and 
add them with ‘the teachers. But their 
troubles were not over, the catalogs and 
favors that were finished had to be count- 
ed; and then the children had to decide 
how many more were needed. These were 
counted so many times that I felt sure 
they would be worn out before the day 
of the exhibition—but they seemed to look 
very well on the eventful day and we had 
enough for all visitors—in fact, there were 
a few favors and catalogs left. 


7. Art Atm 


A suitable cover for the ‘‘Early His- 
tory of Detroit Book’’ was needed. The 
children at first tried to make a cover by 
themselves, but met with dismal failure. 
A pupil suggested that they ask the art 
teacher to assist them. Each child made a 
cover. After all covers were placed on ex- 
hibition for a day, each child placed his 
own cover where he thought it belonged, 
best placed first, ete. These were left in 
this order for a day. If members of the 
class believed this order should be changed, 
they had to give their reasons to the satis- 
faction of the owners. The cover that was 
finally in first place was used as the cover 
for the book. 

Many good drawings (best, in each case 
decided by the children) were placed in 
the ‘‘Indian Book.”’ 

Drawings illustrating stories were also 
made in the art class. 

Covers for invitations and for catalogs 
were also made. 

Favors were made in the art class. 

Furniture, implements, characters, trees, 
wigwams, ete., were made for Indian vil- 
lages, for scenes, ete. 
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Indian posters were made. 

Boys made bows and arrows. 

Girls dressed Indian’ dolls. 

Made cradles for papoose. 

Wove mats. 

Made and painted clay beads and dishes. 

Carved sticks. 

Decorated kindergarten for exhibition, 
Indian border, blackboard drawings by art 
teacher and children. 

Arrangement of exhibition to be most 
artistic was discussed in art class commit- 
tee appointed in art class to see that all 
suggestions made here were carried out. 

The children were keenly interested in 
handwork during the whole project. I be- 
lieve that handwork did much to stimulate 


the children’s interest in the work on the 
Indians. 


8. Writina Am 


Only the best handwriting could be ac- 
cepted for the catalogs, invitations and In- 
dian book. Of course, the children were 
the judges in each case. These children 
certainly worked to get writing that was 
satisfactory to the group. With the In- 
dian children’s writing as a standard, the 
children were far more critical than the 
teacher would be. 


9. Music Aim 


The music teacher was asked by the 3A 
pupils to teach them some Indian songs 
that they could sing at the exhibition. 


The Indian songs taught by the music 
teacher were: 


(1) Wah-wah-tay-see. Progressive Music 


(2) Little Indian Baby. Nature Lyrics 
for Children. 


(3) Indian Lullaby. Normal Instructor. 


(4) Begging 
Songs. 


Dance. Indian Action 


For music appreciation, the children 
listened to many delightful Indian vic- 
trola records. 











10. Heauts Epvucation AIM 


(1) How the Indian lived to be healthy. 
How may we be like him? 

(2) Races to show strength. 

(3) Ball and stunts to show strength. 

Games, shooting with bow and arrow, to 
show skill-accuracy of aim. 

Indian dances. 


E. Training of Judgment 


The training of the power of self- 
judgment is perhaps the most important 
aim of project teaching. 

The project was especially rich in the 
opportunities for children’s training in 
judgment. 

1. The class decided what should go into 
the ‘‘Early History of Detroit Book.’’ 
Why? How? 

2. They decided what was needed for 
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Indian village in sand table. Why? How? 

3. They decided what was needed to 
represent the four scenes from the early 
history of Detroit—they decided how best 
to place this material to tell story effec- 
tively. 

4. They decided what was to go into 
catalog. Why? 

5. They decided what should be shown 
and done at the exhibition. 

6. They decided how to arrange displays 
artistically. Why? 

7. They decided from their wealth of 
knowledge and material what would be 
most interesting to show and tell others. 

8. They judged their own and each 
other’s work before it was used. 

9. They judged their own exhibition. 

(1) Why it was good. 

(2) How it could have been improved. 





THE 


ELVES WERE 


MAKING 


SNOW FLAKES 


C. C. Certain 


HE ELVES were very busy, working here and there. 


The elves were making snow flakes from foggy, misty air. 


Each at his tiny workbench was hammering away. 


He had no time for mischief; but at his task all day 


He plied his little chisels, and tried his very best 


To spread the fleecy snow drifts before he stopped to rest. 


But when the snow had fallen, and deep and white it lay, 


The elves slid down upon it to frolic and to play. 




















TRAINING SCORERS IN COMPOSITION 





CLARA BEVERLEY 


Supervisor of English, Detroit Public Schools 





The personnel of the teaching force in 
large school systems is subject to continual 
change. Teachers marry and leave the ser- 
vice; they are transferred to other depart- 
ments; they are promoted to positions 
which remove them from class teaching. 
New teachers who have ‘‘specialized in 
English’’ quite frequently have had no 
practical training for teaching and know 
little or nothing about the development of 
writing ability in children. Under these 
circumstances, pupils are subjected to 
varying conditions in passing from one 
teacher to another. Variation of judgment 
among teachers is particularly evident in 
their estimations of quality of children’s 
compositions, and the supervisor must be 
continually on the alert to bring about 
greater uniformity. 

The quickest way to make teachers them- 
selves sensible of this variation and of the 
necessity for greater uniformity is to bring 
them together in groups for training. In 
preparation for a meeting of this kind, 
enough copies of a set of 25 or 30 composi- 
tions should be provided to allow one set 
to each teacher. To be available for train- 
ing purposes, the compositions in the set 
must have been previously scored several 
times by a small group of trained scorers, 
enough time being allowed between scor- 
ings to insure real re-ratings. If four 
trained people score the compositions in 
this way three times, there will be twelve 
scores for each composition, the medians 
of these furnishing the ‘‘official’’ scores. 
Each teacher attending the meeting is 


provided with a set of compositions, slips 
of paper for the scores, and a copy of a 
standard composition scale. Two or three 
compositions are selected by the supervisor. 
One of these is scored at once by teachers 
and the slips of paper containing the scores 
collected. In order that teachers may not 
be hampered by fear of comparisons, no 
names are placed on the slips of paper 
containing the scores. Enough is said be- 
fore the scoring begins to enable teachers 
who have not previously handled a compo- 
sition scale to know how to use it. 


After the slips containing the scores for 
one composition have been collected, the 
results are tabulated on the board and 
read by teachers. The following composi- 
tion was scored in this way by one hundred 
teachers using the Trabue Extension of the 
Hillegas Seale. 


COMPOSITION I 
THE Story oF A Boy 


Once upon a time there lived a boy in a 
little town called Starboard. This little town 
was a great arbor for boats. One day the boy 
was playing around the dock. Suddenly,” he 
saw a little girl drop from a boat not far off. 
He was an expert swimer and taking a long 
breathe he plunged into the water. Swiming 
very fast caught the child before she was 
drwned. The people gave him reward and he 
became a rich man. 


The median of the teachers’ scores for 
this composition was 45. The ‘“‘official’’ 
score was 40. This was not a serious differ- 


ence. The really significant fact was the 
range of the scores. 
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RANGE OF TEACHERS’ SCORES 


COMPOSITION I 


Scores ...... i ae a a 
Number scoring ............... 2 2 2 4 


One hundred and six teachers after- 
wards returned their ratings on the set of 
30 compositions given out at this meet- 
ing. Their scores together with the ‘‘of- 
ficial’’ scores were as follows: 


Com- Teachers’ Official 
posi- Median Median 
tion Score Score 
a a a —e—EE 
ica hii aiid ees saint 
as | Sa 
a Se . B 
5. |. 58 
Bu aa _ | ee 56 
a 64.3..... ; .. 65 
i 77.2 ead 75 
9. 61.3... a 
10. a, ae 
edie ei ciecesdaiabenin ee io” 
3. . 60.1 oe 60 
13. | 40 
| | eee we 40 
1S. . a 55 
16. . _ = SS ee aan 
. ibaa: sie 60 
18. . —— 7 sis .. 40 
ST ae eens a... 62 
NEEDS ee ce eee 47.3 . 45 
21. | SE eee 60 
22. ee 58 
23. a = : 45 
24. _ Sas 20 
25. a —— 
Eee TEE 45 
27. ID aaa . 55d 
28. | . 45 
29. . 33.7 ae . 
30. eo Sets : 40 


These differences are not very serious. 
The fact that 
finished probably accounts for one of them. 


number 11 was left un- 


The ranges on eleven of the thiry composi- 


tions appear in the accompanying table. 


55 50 45 40 35 30 25 20 15 
5 138 19 18 16 13 3 1 2 


REPORT ON TEACHERS’ 
COMPOSITION SCORES 


Trabue 
Units Composition Numbers 
12346567 8 9101! 
Re ee nee ae ee ae a ye ee ee 
ES Pema ree geen ce ne nee er ere 
eater, I CARTE RecN Ney Mee ROE ee Nene 
ES RR rete 
eee, le ee ee 
a Ul Ue Dc eae 
oo ...., Le 6 tur. F223 5 
oo. § 6B sists. t@ 
Ss... 1 1B MWB BH 8 7 
50 ....... 2... 28 91716 6 22 5 10 13 
re 14 561715 912 9 8 5 
er dees 8 718 1734 71317 4 
35 8 318 1433 41819 6 
30 $i 2s th saw s 
 _ mw £2 22a SoS 
Sa 3. Rin: a a 
15 . — oe - @ &.. 3 2 
eee S 2. 
5 Ben ate 


Free discussion of these scores by teach- 
ers themselves is one of the most valuable 
features of such meetings. Points of ex- 
cellence are brought out and faults re- 
vealed which some of the teachers do not 
otherwise perceive. 

The importance of self-training of this 
kind cannot be overestimated. The teach- 
ers themselves realize that, while such 
variations persist, a pupil, in passing from 
one school to another or from one room 
to another in the same school, may meet 
with a difference in standards which will 
result in injustice and discomfort. The 
data just given show that the same com- 
position may be rated at 25 or 30, or even 
at 15 by one teacher and at 75 by another. 

If we analyze the situation, it appears 
that some teachers lack susceptibility to a 
certain kind of merit which is often to 
be found in a composition faulty in 








punctuation and sentence structure. A 
teacher must have some measure of sens!- 
tiveness to spirit. A composition which has 
this quality gives us more than bare fact. 
This addition comes from the writer’s per- 
sonality and reveals to us the individual. 
It establishes companionship, community 
of mind. Perception of this quality is a 
matter of appreciation. A teacher should 
be as alert to differences in the composi- 
tions of children as a literary critic is to 
quality in real literature. 

The teacher’s concept of the sentence is 
another important factor in determining 
her ability to mse a composition scale in- 
telligently. The concept of the sentence 
changes as the individual develops. Little 
children will tell you that the sentence 
‘*begins with a capital and ends with a 
period,’’ or, if even this approach to a 
definition is beyond them, they may offer 
to write one for you, the effort resulting 
in ‘‘I see a cat’’ or some similar remi- 
niscence of the primer. Slightly more so- 
phisticated pupils will tell you that the 
sentence ‘‘expresses a single thought,’’ and 
those a little further advanced may say 
that a sentence has a subject and predicate. 
Realization of the possibilities of the sen- 
tence as an organic thing, susceptible of 
infinite variation and containing within 
itself all those qualities and possibilities 
which go to the making of literature, comes 
slowly. Sensitivenes#? on the part of the 
scorer to these possibilities is necessary if 
the seale is to be handled effectively. Mere 
correctness may be found in an inferior 
composition made up of short, choppy sen- 
tences entirely lacking in freedom, the 
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effort at self expression checked, possibly, 
by overtraining on the mechanical side. 

Consider for a moment, the following 
extracts from pupils’ compositions: 

1. “I was caught in a shower at Belle Isle. 
It lightened and thundered so we started for 
home. When we were near the Yacht Club 
it poured. We stopped,” etc. 

2. “We threaded our way through fields of 
tangled undergrowth to a wide but shallow 
creek bridged by a dead tree, there we en- 
countered our only mishap.” 


The first extract exhibits ‘‘sentence 
sense’’ in an undeveloped form. There 
are no actual mistakes in punctuation, but 
the statements are choppy. The mistake in 
the second results from inability to em- 
ploy the conjunctive adverb where, but 
the pupil evidently had developed a feel- 
ing for flowing quality in sentence struc- 
ture. A practical question for class dis- 
cussion in such a ease might be, ‘‘ Which 
would be better, the clause introduced by 
the conjunctive adverb where, or a new 
sentence beginning with Here?’’ The 
teacher must be alert to differences of this 
kind, not only to score intelligently but 
also to be able to teach intelligently. 

Training in scoring which results in 
bringing up points of this kind for dis- 
cussion in open meetng is very profitable 
for teachers. They train themselves, those 
who are abler and more experienced help- 
ing the others and thus assisting in bring- 
ing about greater uniformity in dealing 
with the work of children. It cannot be 
too strongly emphasized that scoring com- 
positions intelligently is a matter of train- 
ing, and that the whole mental equipment 
of the teacher, meager or abundant, is re- 
fiected in his evaluations. 











*An outline suggested by C. C. Certain. 
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“LITTLE BLACK SAMBO”’ 








A SYMPOSIUM 





I. STANDARDS FOR JUDGING CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES* 





By ROWENA BARLOW 


A. Preliminaries 
1. The teacher organizes the group for 


(a) Appropriate audience situations 

(b) Convenience in subsequent ac- 

tivities. 

. Her initial plans for the children 

(a) Bring them into an attitude of 
readiness 

(b) Anticipate difficulties by provid- 
ing against distractions 

(ec) Clear the way for direct appeal of 


literature presented 


(d) Provide for fullness of expe- 
rience 
(1) Viearious experience 
(a) Contemplative or imagina- 


tive enjoyment 
(2) Social 


tivities 


experience—group ac- 

(e) Provide adequately for control of 
personal types bringing about the 
proper adjustment between these 
and the rest of the group. 


B. Presentation 


1. The teacher lets interest factors domi- 


nate in an appropriate way 


(a) Allurement of the voice, or facial 
expression, or dramatic movement 
of the body. 


. She secures interest 


(a) Attentiveness 

(b) Active phases of interest 
(1) Imitation, mimicry 

(e) Social 


(1) Impulses to share 


(2) Tendencies to act in 
tion. 


coopera- 


3. She turns interest into activities, or 


brings interest to a normal climax, or 
suspends activity until future. 


C. Guidance Problems 


1, 


- 


—_ 


ol 





The teacher subordinates disciplinary 
measures to the ends of 
(a) Vicarious experiences 

(1) Avoids interruptions, if at all 

possible 

(b) Social experiences 

(1) Through sthe social group. 
She releases or provokes new lines of 
activity at proper intervals. 


3. She accelerates activity when neces- 


sary to retain spirit of contemplative 
play. 

She guards against 

(a) Selfish social types of leadership 
(b) Conceited exploitation. 


She leads the timid, shy child to par- 
ticipate in activity. 


. She uses great discretion in handling 


anti-social types. 
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II. GROUP ANALYSIS OF THE CLASS TAUGHT 


By MARGUERITE FORREST 


The group is composed of fifteen boys 
and girls ranging in ages from six to 
eight and one-half years. This difference 
in chronilogical age also gives rise to a 
difference in what we may call educational 
age. Some of the children can read 
rapidly and are capable of entertaining 
themselves and studying at the reading 
table, while others are only beginning to 
learn to read by the phonic and sentence 
method. 

The educational difference in age has 
been taken care of by the teacher in a 
very commendable way. She has divided 
her large group into three small groups. 
The older children include Jimmie, Fanny 
Mae, Jane, Jack and two others. The sec- 
ond group has in it Martha, Alfred, Mar- 
garet, Thomas and Henry. The smallest 
group includes Mary Lee and Carrie with 
Kennedy as a helper usually. Each group 
has a table upon which to keep their books. 
Fanny Mae acts as housekeeper. Jane is 
librarian. 

This group arrangement gives the teach- 
er a chance for more individual instruc- 
tion. The teacher calls the smallest group 


to her first, then the second, and finally 
the largest group. She does not seem to 
have much difficulty in keeping the chil- 
dren interested in their reading. 

Jimmie, the fair, good looking child is 
one of the slowest in the class to become 
interested in his reading, or other lessons; 
but if something is concerned with action, 
say dancing a war dance, he is ready to 
start immediately. 

Carrie, Mary Lee and Rose are among 
the youngest members of the class. Mary 
Lee is a beautiful child with large eyes 
and curly hair, but is slightly self-con- 
scious, and a trifle timid. Carrie is a 
shy child even when there are only two or 
three other children around. Rose is a 
moralizing little soul, always giving her 
opinion on others actions. At home she is 
decidedly talkative, driving the older folks 
almost to a point of desperation. 

Fanny Mae, a bright, auburn-haired, 
slender child is of the aggressive type. In 
the selection of games she is very selfish. 

Jane, one of the larger girls, is also ag- 
gressive, but she is very obedient. She 
shows marked ability along some lines. 





III. CLASSROOM OBSERVATIONS 





REPORTS ON VISIT TO FIRST GRADE Room 





A. By Marguerite Forrest 





The purpose of this visit was to observe 
the presentation of Little Black Sambo be- 
fore the first grade class. (See the ac- 
companying ‘‘Observation Card’’). 

The story was told by a visiting teacher 
who captivated her class at once. As she 





entered the classroom she carried a small 
package carefully wrapped in tissue paper 
and tied with a golden thread. The little 
eyes danced and one could see excitement 
and curiosity brimming over. This little 
element of mystery was a wise procedure 
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upon the part of the teacher. By this 
means she had something which would 
hold the situation from beginning to end. 

She drew the children close around her, 
arranging the smaller ones in front, the 
taller behind, in order that she might 
hold their interest by the intent and rapt 
Then she _ be- 
gan in: that splendid tone just suited to the 
words so dear to every child’s heart, 
*“*Once upon a time.’’ 


expression on her face. 


Before this, however, she had appealed 
to the children not to say anything if they 
had already heard the story. This pro- 
vided adequately for the comments which 
otherwise would have undoubtedly arisen. 


Soon every child was leaning forward 
in his seat, eyes wide, breathless—de- 
lighted. Even the ones who had heard it— 
and most of them had—were thrilled, 
and their attention held to the end. They 
laughed aloud when the story-teller imi- 
tated the tigers, and one little fellow 
repeated the phrase after her with delight- 
ful spontaneity and accuracy. There was 
evidence of a desire on the part of each 
child to share his joy with his neighbor. 

Trouble arose, however, after the story 
was finished. The teacher untied the mys- 
terious package and asked what the chil- 
dren would like to do. They immediately 
responded, ‘‘Look at the pictures.’’ The 
pictures in the book were so small that all 
the children could not see at once, so con- 
fusion arose, starting first with a duel be- 
tween Jimmie and Henry who were both 
armed with long pins, and continuing with 
a quarrel between a small girl and boy 
over a chair. Little Rose, the youngest 
child in the class, ruled supreme as moral- 
ist, although she was a trifle uncertain 
whether to say ‘‘Excuse me’’ or ‘‘ Thank 
you’’ when some one had taken somebody- 
else’s chair. 


There are two possible procedures which 
could have been used, either one of which 
would have yielded more satisfactory re- 
sults than the one followed in this lesson. 
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One would have been to have no follow up 
exercises at all, stopping the story short 
while interest and attention were both at 
high pitch. The other plan might have 
consisted of showing them large pictures 
made by hand. I think this method would 
have worked admirably. If the teacher 
had come in with several of these pictures 
covered or wrapped up, drawn attention 
to them at first but had not shown them, 
even Jimmie would have rushed forward 
to look at them. The children would prob- 
ably have arranged the pictures in their 
proper order, and told the story as they 
did so. 


B. By Mrs. Villard 


The first step in story-telling is to se- 
eure an appropriate grouping of the chil- 
dren so that they may see and be seen, 
hear and be heard. They must be con- 
veniently arranged for subsequent activi- 
ties. This was especially important in the 
ease in hand because children of various 
ages and experience were present and also 
because, without exception, the story was 
already familiar. 


To guard the interest the teacher called 
up their love for old stories, introduced 
an element of mystery by showing the 
wrapped book, and then by telling the old 
story well. Through vocal inflection, 
play of facial expression, and appropriate 
gestures, she caught the children’s inter- 
est and carried them right along with Lit- 
tle Black Sambo, until they were almost 
crouching as the tigers roared at Sambo. 
They evidenced their enjoyment of the 
story by laughter, half jumping up, and 
by turning to share with their neighbors. 

Then the situation changed. This point 
should have been used to motivate or to 
make possible some definite reaction but 
as it was there was too much teacher and 
not enough pupil activity of the right kind. 
The fact that the pupils became restless 
and troublesome should have caused her 
to withdraw the story gracefully and in- 
troduce some new activity. 




















Several types of pupils were noticeable. 
Among these were the aggressive type, 
Jimmie, ‘several docile, timid and shy chil- 
dren, rather an anti-social type in Curtis, 
the ethical director, Rose, several of the 
domineering type, each trying in his own 
way, perhaps, to secure or avoid attention 
as the case might be. 

Of these children, Rose and her sister 
Janet were my _ special observation. 
Though sisters, they are very different. 
Rose, six and a half, is a child who is very 
conscientious about questions of right and 
wrong, entirely consistent in applying her 
yardstick to her own conduct. Recently 
I heard her sing ‘‘How in the —— can 
you wash your neck,’’ ete., repeatedly but 
not once did she let out the forbidden 
word. 


Rose delights in doing. She draws and 
paints with special aptitude, takes an ac- 
tive, though not always clearly thought out, 
part in class work. She does not apply 
herself well to formal work requiring close 
attention. At home she would be happy, 
I feel, if kept busy; as it is she is often be- 
wailing her lot because someone has 
**stepped on her toes.”’ 


Janet seems rather phlegmatic, though 
her teacher reports her exceptionally help- 
ful and cooperative. She loves to read and 
if allowed to read all she wants to, would 
do nothing whatever to help with the work 
at home. 


C. By Melissa Bateman 


I considered the first part of the de- 
monstration which the teacher gave very 
well handled. She anticipated the, fact 
that many of the children in the class had 
heard the story of ‘‘Little Black Sambo’’ 
before; and as she should have done, she 
prepared to meet that problem. She took 
time in which to arrange her children so 
that she could secure an audience situa- 
tion during the telling of the story though 
it might have been better for the subse- 
quent activities if the smaller children had 
been placed in the front seats. 
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The children were brought into an atti- 
tude of readiness by the teacher’s initial 
words to them. The tying up of the book 
was an indication of anticipated difficul- 
ties. Had the teacher not prepared this 
first part of the work as she did the 
interest of the children would have been 
lost to begin with. As it was, only one 
or two children remarked that they had 
heard the story before. To my mind the 
teacher told the story very well. There 
was allurement in her voice, and in her 
mimicry or imitation of the tigers which 
was irresistible. The children gave undi- 
vided attention during the recital of the 
story. 

The plan to review the story by having 
the children tell it by means of the pic- 
tures was a good one but in this case the 
plan failed to carry. 

The pictures in the book were too small 
to be seen by all the children. They could 
not possibly hold the interest of the en- 
tire group. Only one or two children 
at a time could see the picture. While the 
others were waiting for the book to be 
passed to them, all kinds of mischief was 
brewing. Interruptions of many kinds oc- 
eurred. While I consider that the teacher 
did right in dealing with problems of dis- 
cipline through the use of the social 
group, I feel that the guidance problem 
assumed such proportions that the full 
the pleasure resulting from 
the story was lost in disciplinary meas- 
ures. It seems to me that it would 
have been better to have changed the 
method of procedure, or to have dropped 
the work entirely rather than to have at- 
tempted to come back to it after so many 
unpleasant interruptions. 

While watching the demonstration, two 
of us remarked, ‘‘If she had only used 
large pictures, how different the results 
would be.’’ The giving of the book to 
someone to take home and the arousing of 
interest in library copies were very good 
follow-ups. 
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To me this demonstration was just an 
added proof of the bigness of the teacher’s 
task, the greatness of her responsibility. 
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It indicated the need for the careful prep- 
aration which we find reflected in every 
successful recitation. 


OBSERVATION CARD 








PRESENTATION OF LITTLE BLACK SAMBO. 








COMMENTS 





A. The Teacher: Situation—telling story, asking questions, ete. Teacher’s voice _ good. 


Friendly manner with 
children. 





B. The Children: 





1. Vicarious Experience 
a. Interest displayed 


(1) Listening attitude or attention. 


(a) Facial expression 
(b) Attention sustained 


(c) Action, emotion called forth 





2. Social experience 
a. Did they work as a group? 
b. What aroused group interest? 
c. Type of group activities 








3. Personal types 
a. Retiring 
b. Timid, shy 
c. Aggressive 
d. Domineering 
e. Naughty 





IV. 


7 
| 


| Recognized story. 

| Delighted, sitting forward, 

| eyes wide. 

| Faces light up, eyes dance. 
Variation in voice holds at- 

tention. 

| Laughter, turn around to 

| share with others. 

| 





| All want to look at pictures. 

| Mystery of package, pic- 
tures. 

Questions and answers. 

Interest lags, follow up work 
insufficient to hold atten- 
tion. Jimmie sticks boy 
with pin. Discipline by 
calling for comment from 
class. 





| Mary Lee, Martha 
Jack 

Alfred, Jimmie 
|Fanny Mae 
Henry, Bobby 


SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHING ‘‘LITTLE BLACK SAMBO”’ 


A. By Rachel S. Shepherd 


This story is best suited to the first 
grade. I shall take it for granted that the 
pupils are not familiar with it. 

The teacher may tell the children she has 
a new story for them. At the conclusion 
they are to be permitted to choose a num- 
ber of pupils to retell the story. She tells 
the story with enthusiasm and animation. 
She should make her narrative pleasing, 
interesting, and her characters life-like, 
but she should avoid becoming too dramatic. 

The pupils are then permitted to choose 
those whom they desire to retell the story. 


It may be well to allow a number of them 
to participate in the story-telling, one 
pupil continuing from the point last re- 
told. The teacher should remain as much 
as possible in the background. The pupils 
should make suggestions and helpful criti- 
cisms to each other. 

With the story clearly in mind, the chil- 
dren may, if they choose, dramatize it. 
The characters should be chosen by the 
pupils; the presentation, expression, and 
setting should all be of their own initiative. 
By helping each other they may interpret 
the story as it has appealed to them. 














B. By Virginia Snow 


The teacher aroused interest in this 
story, Little Black Sambo, the day before 
telling it, by such words as these: 

‘‘Tomorrow I will read you a delightful 
story.”’ 

Today the teacher gave an introduction 
by informing the children very briefly 
about a jungle and the animals and kind 
of people living in it. This awakened an- 
ticipation. Then she told the story of 
Little Black Sambo with much expression, 
pausing once or twice in the narrative to 
say : 

‘‘What do you think happened then, 
Peter?’’ giving several children a chance 
to guess. She did all this with much en- 


thusiasm and animation, stirring and re- 
flecting the eagerness of the children. 

When she had finished, she asked them 
how they enjoyed it, and listened to all 
their comments. 
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‘*What other story have you read of a 
little black boy?’’ 

‘*Epaminondas,’’ they guessed. 

‘‘There weren’t any tigers in that one,’ 
one child said. 

‘‘T saw a tiger at a circus, once.’’ 

‘*What did it look like?’’ the teacher 
asked. 

The boy described the tiger to the class. 

After allowing them plenty, but not too 
much time for comments, the teacher sug- 
gested that they play the story of Little 
Black Sambo. 

She allowed them to choose or elect the 
children for the various roles of Sambo, 
Mumbo, and Jumbo and the tigers. The 
children acted the story in perfect free- 
dom, and enjoyed it greatly. When the 
play was finished, the teacher passed 
around large, colored pictures of Little 
Black Sambo and the tigers for them to 
enjoy. 
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AN INDEX TO PROGRESSIVE TEACHING 

English teachers will find generous re- 
ward in a study of the Jndex to Volume I 
of THe Review, published in this number. 
Hugh Lofting, Padraic Colum, and Hen- 
drick Willem Van Loon stand invitingly 
all 
earnestness discussing World Friendship 
and Children’s Literature; Colum, reveal- 


among the contributors—Lofting in 


ingly, in an analysis of his motives as a 
writer of children’s books; and Van Loon 
in his whimsical way giving a word of ad- 
vice to the children themselves. Frederic 
Melcher, donor of the John Newberry 
Medal, is in the group, and tells what is 


being done to encourage writers of chil- 


dren’s literature. There are appreciations 
and criticisms of writers who have recently 
been awarded this medal—Charles Board- 
man Hawes and Hugh Lofting. 

That ever difficult problem, how to teach 
literature without making it less fun for 
the children, is dealt with most compe- 
tently by Sterling Andrus Leonard of the 
University of Wisconsin, Rollo L. Lyman 
of Chicago University, and Orton Lowe of 
the Pennsylvania 
Public Instruction. 


State Department of 
The point of view of 
the mother familiar with school problems is 
given in a big-hearted way by Mrs. Clar- 
issa Murdoch and Mrs. John A. Wilson. 
Miss Wilma Leslie Garnett of the Univer- 
sity of Iowa presents a thought provoking 
study on Children’s Choices in Prose, rais- 
ing many questions concerning the selec- 
tion of literature for grade school classes. 
Papers on school libraries filled with prac- 
tical suggestion, have their place. 

No parts of Volume I are more impor- 
tant than those containing the papers upon 
Classroom Observations and Practical Ex- 
ercises for Classroom Use. In these papers 
teachers and supervisors have contributed 
liberally from their fund of experience. 
Their discussions are really keynote. 

This emphasis upon matters of greatest 
practical concern is to be found also in 
articles upon composition, grammar, 
spelling, phonies, silent reading, and upon 
G. T. Buswell of the School 
University; Miss 
Mary L. Dougherty of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, C. R. Rounds of the Publie Schools 
in Elizabeth, N. J., Miss Elvira Cabell of 
the Chicago Normal School, W. F. Tidy- 
man of the Virginia State Normal, Miss 
Frances Jenkins of Cincinnati University, 


stage craft. 


of Education, Chicago 
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and Miss Nila Smith and Mr. George 
Styles of the Detroit Public Schools have 
all stressed practical school problems. 
Their papers give the results of actual 
teaching experience in the light of modern 
educational psychology and philosophy. 
Of no less importance are the papers 
containing scales and standard tests and 
suggestions concerning the use of these. 
Dr. J. M. Wilson of the University of Bos- 
ton, and Miss Clara Beverley of the Detroit 
Publie Schools have made valuable contri- 


butions in this connection. 

It is quite evident that THe Review of- 
fers the teacher of elementary school Eng- 
lish clearing house information concerning 


new books and periodical literature. Book 
lists, book reviews, and abstracts of maga- 
zine articles are a prominent feature of 
the volume. 

There of a growing 
abundance of poems and stories which have 
a direct appeal to the children in ele- 
mentary school English classes. 


are indications 
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PRIMARY LESSONS IN ENGLISH. By Elvira D. 
Cabell. Chicago: Colonial Book Company. 
1924. 


SPEAKING AND WRITING ENGLISH, 4TH GRADE 
Book. By B. N. Sheridan. B. M. Sanborn 
Company. 1924. 


These two books, recently issued for the 3rd 
and 4th grades, give sign and promise of 
much more intelligent and human approach to 
language teaching. In the first place these 
are books which show genuine attention to 
children’s interests. They have attractive and 
humorous pictures and nonsense verse, which 
will produce the unusual situation of children 
laughing during composition periods. 

Miss Cabell’s text is printed in tentative 
form only. It makes a great deal of the essen- 
tial distinction between conversation and 
speeches. Its genuine appeal to children is 
shown in its campaign against the intrusive 
“elf-word” and. It gives much attention, by 
way of useful subject-matter for talk and 
writing, to such important matters as good 
health and true courtesy. It makes a begin- 
ning at helping children grade their own com- 
positions by means of simple objective com- 
parisons with other children’s work at vari- 
ous levels. 

Both books give necessary attention to find- 
ing better beginnings and to improving chil- 
dren’s actual compositions. Mr. Sheridan is 
more consistent in this matter of limitation. 
It is indeed a dangerous possibility that teach- 
ers will overdo this in criticising compositions 
in the primary grades particularly. A theme, 
for example, in which a child recites a sertes 
of unlucky happenings might be admirably 
planned and conceived; it might also be a 
more natural expression than would be pro- 
duced by arbitrary insistence on his telling 
of one such happening only. I make this point 
in spite of my conviction that most teachers 
sin the other way and that Miss Cabell’s book 
does occasionally. Mr. Sheridan’s book is par- 
ticularly well supplied with quantities of 
illustrative children’s themes. It has also ex- 
cellent and witty exercises on “mending 


broken sentences” and a great deal of help 
on the good beginning of themes and on live 
titles. 


There is a pleasant naturalness in the 


children’s themes presented, with no shying 
at perfectly correct but usually censored ex- 
pressions like have got, lots of, and pretty 
good. There is, therefore, no danger of this 
book being used to crush out individuality and 
produce deadly sameness, provided only a 
teacher of reasonable intelligence and interest 
in children’s affairs. Along with its careful 
insistence on subjects within the range of 
children’s powers and on sentence mastery, 
Superintendent Sheridan’s text should be as 
effectual in stimulating and promoting origi- 
nality as Miss Cabell’s live and witty one. 

In one matter I am inclined to dissent 
sharply from Mr. Sheridan’s view in favor of 
that advanced by Mr. Percival Chubb many 
years ago. Mr. Sheridan says, “Don’t tell 
what you see; tell about what you feel,” and 
again, “Don’t tell what you did; tell what you 
thought.” Mr. Chubb on the contrary says, 
“Children should write about things seen 
rather than felt.” I think that teachers of 
grade-school children will support my conten- 
tion that it is only by seeing more sharply, 
by learning to tell more clearly what they do, 
that compositions can be raised from a level 
of merely conventional statements of either 
thought or feeling. Teachers should, I am sure, 
always welcome even the worn-out “moral,” 
or the general and trite statement of “how I 
felt” and “what I thought,” in any child’s 
theme. Without question these ancient plati- 
tudes are often fresh and delightful to the 
child and he should be encouraged to put 
them in; but that should not be the main busi- 
ness of his theme. It should be welcomed, but 
never assigned and demanded. It will be 
done better chiefly as the child learns to note 
and to tell clearly the objective things which 
he “senses” and does. 

The important point is not these small mat- 
ters of disagreement. It is the fundamental 
fact that in both these books we have come 
closer than ever before to what children in 
these grades can do and are deeply interested 
in doing. The more of this kind of material 
we can get into the hands of every grade 
school teacher, the sooner will language, even 
in school rooms, become social and delightful, 
not formal and dull and hard. 

S. A. L. 
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ENGLISH THAT WorKsS—“That the great 
business of the teacher of English is to culti- 
vate tastes is the fundamental article in my 
pedagogical creed.” If pupils gain a real en- 
thusiasm for English, their writing will take 
care of itself. They should be allowed to 
select their own subjects, and allowed a part 
in judging their own work.—Ear]l Daniels, The 
Educational Review, LXVIII (December, 
1924). Page 234. 


LIABILITY OF TEACHERS AND SCHOOL OFFI- 
CIALS FOR STATEMENTS MADE IN CONNECTION 
WITH OFFICIAL DuTy—I. N. Edwards, The 
School Review, XXXII (December, 1924). 
Page 782. 


LIFE AND WORK OF JOSEPH CONRAD—*“* * * 
although Conrad chose to express his vision of 
life in a language of the West, it is not made 
thereby any the less a vision essentially be- 
longing to an Easterner.”—Thomas Moult, 
The Yale Review, XIV (January, 1925). 
Page 295. . 


THE PUPPET PLAY IN EDUCATION—The 
charm of Tony Sarg’s puppet plays carries 
over into this article—Tony Sarg, Kinder- 
garten and First-Grade Magazine, X (Decem- 
ber, 1924). Page 5. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF SPEECH TRAINING— 
William N. Brigance, The Educational Re- 
view, LXVIII (December, 1924). Page 238. 


FROM THE PERIODICALS 


MARKS OF STUDENTS IN HIGH SCHOOL AND 
HIGHER INSTITUTIONS—This article is a report 
of an investigation carried on in Detroit, to 
determine the college marks of superior high- 
school students. “In view of the large number 
of cases, nearly twelve hundred, it seems safe 
to conclude that pupils whose scholarship is 
excellent in high school will do excellent work 
in college * * *”—B. J. Rivett, The School 
Review, XXXII (December, 1924). Page 752. 


BRIDGE-BUILDERS—“Words are bridges. They 
link continent with continent * * * They 
build their airy fabric as strongly, as reliably 
as any engineer who ever tunnelled the Rock- 
ies, crossed a canyon, or spanned a strait.” A 
wholly delightful record of an English school- 
child’s reading of such “bridge-builders” as 
Cooper, Longfellow, Whittier, and “Uncle 
Remus.” As a study of a child’s reeding- 
tastes, it is of professional interest—W. M. 
Letts, The Yale Review, XIV (January, 1924). 
Page 327. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS as reviewed in School 
and Society of December 138, 1924, include 
comment on “Illinois Supreme Court Decisions 
on Two School Laws,” “New York City Board 
of Examiners,” and “Award of the Educa- 
tional Peace Prize to Dr. Jordan.”—School 
and Society, XX (December 13, 1924). Pages 
744-747. 
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The following Selected Spelling Bibliography 
furnishes the basis for a review of the prog- 
ress that has been made in this field during 
the past few years. 


Teachers of elementary English in the same 
school or in the same school system will find 
it worth while to discuss the progress that 
has been made, using this bibliography as a 
source of reference. 


The following articles should be re-read and 


A SELECTED SPELLING BIBLIOGRAPHY 
ALICE A. KELLEY RUSSELL 


Assistant Supervisor, English Department, Detroit Public Schools 
I. Word Lists—Scales—Studies in Measurement 


1. Ayres, L. P. 
2. Buckingham 


3. Ashbaugh, E. 

tions. 
4. Thorndyke, E. 
5. Jones, W. F. 


6. Tidyman 


Connecticut 
7. Horn, Ernest 
8. Anderson 


9. O’Shea, M. V. 
10. Starch, Daniel 


11. Courtis, S. A. 

12. Standard Dictation 
Broadway. 

13. Composition-Spelling 

14. Pryor, H. E. 


15. Lewis, E. E. 


pp. 556-564. 
16. Ballou, F. W. 


17. Ward, C. H. 
18. Bauer, N. 


Schools. 
19. Chancellor, W. E. 


545, 573, 607. 


TALK 


A Measuring Scale for Ability in Spelling. 

Spelling Ability—Its Measurement and Distribution—Teachers’ 
College Contributions, No. 59. 

The lowa Spelling Scales—Their Derivations, Uses and Limita- 


The Teacher’s Word Book. 

Concrete Investigation of the Materials of English Spelling— 
Univ. of S. Dak.—Vermillion. 

Survey of Writing Vocabularies of Public School Children of 


Horn-Ashbaugh Spelling Book. 

Determination of Spelling Vocabulary Based on Written Corres- 
pondence—Univ. of Iowa—1917. 

See The Child and His Spelling, pp. 157-223 (Word Lists). 

The Measurement of the Efficiency in Spelling includes Tests, 
Journal of Ed. Psychology, Vol. 6. 

Measurement of Class-Room Products—Gary Public Schools. 

Tests in Spelling—Detroit Public School Research Dept., 1354 


Tests—Detroit Public School Research Dept., 1354 Broadway. 

Suggested Minimum Spelling List, 16th Annual Year Book— 
National Society for the Study of Education, 1917, Part I, 
pp. 78-85—1,478 words graded 

Testing Spelling Abilities of Iowa School Children by Bucking- 
ham Spelling Tests—Elem. School Journal, Vol. XVI, 1916, 


Measuring Boston Spelling Ability by the Ayres Spelling Scale 
—School and Society, Vol. V, March, 1917, pp. 267-270. 

New Knowledge of Spelling—English Journal, Feb., 1922. 

The Writing Vocabulary of the Pupils in New Orleans Public 


Spelling—Journal of Education, Vol. LXXI, 1910, pp. 488, 517, 



































studied for suggestions needed in the improve- 
ment of methods of teaching spelling: 

Diagnosis of Spelling Difficulties. By Ina 
H. Hill. The Elementary English Review, 
November, 1924, pages 225-230. 

A Spelling Procedure with Social Values. 
By Alice Kelley. The Review, March, 1924, 
pages 25-28. 

A Spelling Procedure with Social Values, 
Part II. By Alice Kelley. The Review, May, 
1924, pages 100-106. 
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10. 
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20. Smith 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


21. Rapier 


Charters 


II. Psychology of Spelling. 


Hollingworth, Leta 


Kelley, Alice A. 


. Tidyman 
. Horn. 
. Pryor and Pittman. 


. Gates, A. I. 


. Davis. 
. Kline, L. W. 


. Burnham, Wm. H. 


Lester, J. A. 
Pyle, W. H. 
Starch, Daniel 
Ashbaugh 


Colvin 


III. Class Room Procedures. 


Kelley, Alice A. 


. Horn, Ernest 


. Tidyman 


. Pryor and Pittman 
. Kilpatrick, W. H. 


. Davis. 
. Wolfe, H. A. 
. Greene, H. A. 
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Words Used Spontaneously by Children—Journal of Education, 
Vol. LXXI, 1910, pp. 153, 270, 383, 410. 

How to Teach in the Elementary School Subjects, Chap. II. 

Teaching the Common Branches, Chap. I. 


Special Reference to Disability in Spelling and Diagnosis of Difficulties. 


The Psychology of Special Disability in Spelling—Columbia 
University Contribution to Spelling, No. 88. 

Individual Methods of Spelling—Detroit Teachers’ College 
Times, Vol. I, Nos. 7 and 8, Nov., 1921. Special references 
to methods of diagnosis. 

The Teaching of Spelling—Chap. II, Preliminary Testing for 
Word Difficulty; Chap. III, Psychological Basis of Spelling. 
The 18th Year Book, Principles of Method in Spelling, Pts. 5, 

15, 16, 17—Diagnosis-Value of. 

A Guide to the Teaching of Spelling. Chap. II, The Psychol- 
ogy of Spelling, 

A Study of Reading and Spelling with Special Reference to 
Disability—Journal of Educational Research, Vol. VI, Jan., 
1922, pp. 12-24. 

The Technique of, Teaching—Diagnosis of Spelling Difficulties, 
pp. 54-55. 

Study and Psychology of Spelling—Journal of Educational 
Psychology, Vol. VIII, Sept., 1912. 

Hygiene and Psychology of Spelling—Ped. Sem., Vol. XIII, 
Dec., 1906, pp. 474-499. 

What is a Misspelling?—School and Society, Vol. XV, Jan., 
1922, pp. 117-120. 

Economical Learning—Journal of Educational Psychology, Vol. 
IV. 

Periods of Work in Learning—Journal of Educational Psychol- 
ogy, Vol. III. 

Variability of Children in Spelling—School and Society, Jan., 
1919, pp. 93-98. 

The Learning Process. 


Technique for Study—Remedial Measures—Devices—Games. 


A Spelling Procedure With Social Values—(Individual progres- 

_ sion within the social group), Elementary English Review, 
March and May, 1924. 

The 18th Year Book—Principles of Method in Teaching Spell- 
ing. 

The Teaching of Spelling—Chap. IV., General Principles Sug- 
gested by Psychology for Presentation of Words; Chap. V, 
Independent Study and Review; Chap. VI, Prevention and 
Treatment of Errors; Chap. IX, Factors Effecting Spelling 
Efficiency. 

A Guide to the Teaching of Spelling. 

Journal of Educational Method, Sept., Oct., Nov., Dec., 1921. 

The Technique of Teaching, Chap. II, Teaching of Spelling. 

Experimental Study of Syllabication—School and Society, Vol. 
15, June, 1922, pp. 616-622. 

Syllabication as a Factor in Learning to Spell—Journal of Edu- 

cational Research, Vol. III, Oct., 1923. 
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. Finkenbinder. 
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Hawley. 
Meade. 

Cook, W. A. 


Betz. 
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Pearson, H. C. 


Pearson, H. C. 


Richards. 
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Houser, J. D. 


Meade. 
Martin, G. E. 
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. Tidyman. 
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The Spelling of Homonyms—An Experimental Investigation 
of Teaching Them—Ped. Sem., Vol. XXX, Sept., 1923, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Column vs. Dictation Spelling—Elem. School Journal, Vol. 19, 
pp. 689-699. 

Lists vs. Sentence Method—Journal of Educational Research, 
Vol. V, April, 1922, pp. 306-310. 

Spelling by Visualization vs. Drill—Journal of Educational 
Psychology, Vol. V, 1914. 

Shall We Teach Spelling by Rule?—Journal of Educational 
Psychology, Vol. III, May, 1912. 

School Room Method and Management. 

How to Teach the Elementary School Subjects—Difficulty of 
Words, pp. 46. 

Improvement of Instruction in Spelling—Teachers’ College 
Record, Jan., 1912. 

Studies in Comparison of Class Study and Independent Study 
Methods—Teachers’ College Record, Vol. XIII, Jan., 1912, pp. 
9-60. 

The Scientific Study of the Teaching of Spelling—Journal of 
Ed. Psychology, Vol. II, 1911, pp. 241-252—Discussion of 
Homonyms. 

Spelling in the Individual System—School and Society, Nov. 29, 
1919. (A plan for individual instruction.) 

Spelling—Project Method—A Project in Good Spelling—Chi- 
cago School Journal, Oct., 1920. 

Plan for Developing a Spelling Consciousness—Elem. School 
Journal, Vol. XVII, June, 1917. 

Spelling Efficiency in Relation to Age, Grade and Sex, and 
Question of Transfer—Journal of Ed. Psych., Vol. IV. 

Relation of Spelling Ability to General Intelligence and Mean- 
ing—Elem. School Journal, Vol. XVI, Dec., 1915, p. 190. 

Transfer—Journal of Ed. Psych., Vol. VIII, 1917. 

The Teaching of Spelling—Elementary School Journal, Vol. 
XXI, pp. 201-207. 

Scale of Attainment No. 3 for Measuring Essential Achieve- 
ment—Journal of Ed. Research, Vol. IV, pp. 404-412. 

Extent and Meaning of Loss of Transfer—Elementary School 
Journal, Vol. XVIII, Nov., 1917, pp. 210-214. 


HOW TO JUDGE A TEXT BOOK 


1. Maxwell—The Selection of the Text Book, Basis for Selection, Standards for, Con- 
struction of. 


2. Hallquest—The Text Book. 
3. Judd—Analyzing Text Books—Elem. School Journal, Oct., 1918. 
4. Meade—The Best Methods of Selecting Text Books. Ed. Adminst. and Supervision, 


. Charters—Methods of Teaching. 

- McMurry—Elem. School Standards. 

. Bonser—Elem. School Curriculum. 

- Bobbitt—Curriculum Making in Los Angeles. 

- A Spelling Score Card—Manson Glover—Phila., Pa., Journal of Ed. Research, June, 


Vol. VIII. 
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Black Sambo:” A Symposium. I. Standards 
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Study of Children’s Choices in Poetry, 85. 
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